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Suppoul Your Local Yrhan League 


The National Urban League and its forty-six affiliates throughout the country are planning toda 


for the Negro's tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's Americ 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroe 


and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for th 


under-privileged. 
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The Editor Says 


THE NAVY AND THE NEGRO 


HERE is nothing that we can see in the 

new policy of the Navy Department re- 

lative to the admittance of Negroes which 
is cause for rejoicing or dancing in the streets. 
To the sweeping protests of hundreds and thou- 
sands of citizens of both races against racial 
discrimination the Secretary of the Navy after 
months of consideration and reflection has an- 
swered by merely extending the area of segrega- 
tion and giving this plan the official sanction 
of the government of the “greatest democracy 
on earth.” The pity of it is that the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Administration in Washing- 
ton appear not to have the slightest inclination 
to give real democracy a chance. 


They might have provided for the training of 
small units of white and colored boys together 
as an experiment perhaps. Vast experiments are 
being conducted with machines, why not ex- 
periments with men? They might have an- 
nounced that in those universities which now 
admit Negroes as students they would also be 
admitted to the naval officer training classes that 
are being conducted under the joint auspices 
of the universities and the Navy Department. Or 
they might have asked the trustees of Hampton 
to permit the department to train students for 
the Navy and decréed that men would be as- 
signed to that institution without regard to race 
or color in order to have a practical and realistic 
test of racial attitudes among the youth of the 
country. In short, the Navy Department of the 
United States might at least have made a ges- 
ture toward the fulfillment of democratic prin- 
ciples. 


But the Navy Department did none of these 
things. It chose rather to perpetuate and extend 
second class status for citizens of color. Faced 
with a great opportunity to strengthen the forces 
of democracy, the Navy Department chose to 
affirm the charge that Japan is making against 
America to the brown peoples of Malaya and 
the Philippines and India and the Dutch East 
Indies. That charge which is carried continuous- 
ly over the airways of the far east to listening 
millions is that the so-called four freedoms enun- 
ciated in the great Atlantic Charter were for 
white men only. And according to guarded hints 
in the daily press not a few of these “benighted 
peoples” are beginning to share that opinion. 
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At one time we were convinced that the hea ds 
of the War and Navy Departments lack>d 
moral courage. We were mistaken. What thes 


lack is vision. 


WARREN LOGAN 





S OpportTuNItTy goes tO press word comes 

of the death of Warren Logan, f 

forty-six years the treasurer of Tuskeg 
Institute. He was not as widely or well known 
as Booker T. Washington, the founder of Tu~ 
kegee, but it is not too much to say that wit! 
out his guidance, advice and scrupulous ca: 
of the funds for which he as treasurer was re- 
sponsible Tuskegee would never have attained 
its remarkable place in the educational life of 
America. 


One is moved to speculate when time marks 
the passing of a man whose work and service 
reveal extraordinary talents and gifts. Particu- 
larly is this true of a colored man. What might 
he have been perhaps in the world of finance, 
or of industry, or of commerce, had it not been 
for the incident of color or the accident of race 
In the case of Warren Logan such contempla- 
tion may be answered, that whatever he might 
have achieved in a world free from the cruel 
limitations which imprison capability within the 
high walls of prejudice, he could not have ren- 
dered greater service to his fellow man. 


DETROIT 


HERE is something highly disturbing in 

the repetition of racial clashes in Detroit, 

something ominous like the low rumble 
of distant thunder before a storm. The clouds 
gather. And the storm will eventually break 
unless the constructive forces of racial amity in 
Detroit take aggressive and positive action to 
quell those irresponsible and vicious elements in 
the population who are intent on fastening the 
pattern of race relations of Mississippi and 
Florida on that municipality. 


The inevitable conclusion which follows an 
analysis of the events preceding the attack on 





Necroes attempting to occupy the Sojourner 
[ruth Houses, the Federal housing project, is 
that the municipal authorities are either unwill- 
ing or incapable of suppressing the sinister forces 
of racial hate which are evidently growing 
stronger and more defiant despite the interven- 
tion of the Federal government. It is evident 
that in Detroit there are remnants of the de- 
tested Black Legion and the Ku Klux Klan still 
possessed of sufficient vitality to incite bitter 
racial conflict which in time of peace would be 
deplorable, but in time of war is apt to have 
r reaching consequences on the already ebbing 
rale of the American Negro. 


It is well known that a re-emerging Ku Klux 
Klan is making an insistent attempt to seize the 
leadership of the United Automobile Workers 
Union--CIO, and it is reported that former 
adherents of the Black Legion have attempted 
to infiltrate into the ranks of the Detroit Police 
Department, already suspected of being heavily 
staffed with a large number of former residents 
of the South who came to Detroit bringing their 
prejudices at the same time that thousands of 
southern Negroes migrated to that city. Certain- 
ly the action, or rather inaction, of the police 
in the recent riot lends credence to this belief. 
In addition, there is an element of the Catholic 


clergy- misguided shepherds, who if they have 


not actually stimulated racial antipathy among 
their flocks have sanctioned it by suspicious si- 
lence. These are the forces which are sowing 
the wind and if unchecked not only Detroit but 
America will reap the whirlwind. 


The editor has visited Detroit many times 
And each time he has been more impressed 
with the possibilities of complete integration of 
the Negro in the life of that city. There he has 
met colored men and women of keen intelli- 
gence, high ambition, undimmed vision and 
faith in themselves and their future. There he 
has met far-seeing, fair and honest white peo- 
ple, powerful industrialists, able social workers, 
courageous labor leaders. Together they can 
overcome every obstacle to peaceful and happy 
race relations. They can compel the observance 
of the laws. They can by their combined efforts 
banish the storm clouds of racial conflict that 
now hang over their city. They can subdue by 
the force of an aroused public opinion every dis- 
turbing and dangerous element in the popula- 
tion. 


All the years of cooperative racial endeavor 
in Detroit meet their ultimate test in this hour. 
It is a great opportunity to prove that those 
efforts have not been in vain. It is more than 
‘Nn Opportunity. It is a solemn duty imposed on 


every single citizen who loves his city and is 
jealous of its good name. 


A LADY WRITES A LETTER 


N Tucson the citizens were disturbed. There 
was apprehension in the air, and an under- 
current of fear. A few miles away as the 

crow flies in terms of present day distance the 
placid waters of the broad Pacific held no one 
knows now what terrors. 


But the good citizens of Tucson did not fear 
the Japanese, their apprehensions did not arix 
from the possibility or probability of their 
sunny skies being suddenly filled with the car- 
riers of death. What they were concerned about 
was the Negro soldiers at Fort Huachuca for 
whom a recreation center had been proposed 
since Tucson was the nearest sizeable city to that 
windswept outpost of American armies of an- 
other day. Indignation had arisen. A meeting 
was called. Speehces were made. The proposal 
was overwhelmingly defeated and the citizens of 
Tucson went home free from the haunting fear 
that Negro soldiers being trained to defend 
their country would find a place for recreation 
in their fair city. 


However, there was a lady in Tucson who 
also was indignant and she was not content to 
rest on the decision of the public meeting. And 
so she sat down and wrote a letter in the form 
of an advertisement to the local paper. Else- 
where in Opportunity her letter is printed. 
The response to the letter was instantaneous and 
gratifying. The decision was reversed, and there 
will be recreation facilities for Negro soldiers in 
Tucson. 


They won’t be much ’tis true. But the im- 
portant thing is that Mrs. Ada McCormick de- 
cided to do something because she hated un- 
fairness. There is another lady who wrote a 
letter which will become an historic document 
of immeasurable worth to America. Thousands 
of people have read Pearl Buck’s letter published 
last winter in the New York Times, and have 
become concerned about the future of the Amer- 
ican Democracy. We wish more American wo- 
men would write letters to their daily papers 
protesting against the un-American policies 
which little minded men in high station are 
foisting on the American people in the name of 
democracy. It may be after all that “the pen 
is mightier than the sword.” 





HE U.S.O. (United Service Organiza- 

tions) is an organization, authorized by 

the National Government and incorporat- 
ed under the laws of the State of New York, to 
serve the spiritual, social and general welfare 
needs of soldiers and sailors, and, to a limited 
extent, workers in war industries, in the com- 
munities adjacent to Army and Navy camps 
or reservations. The Corporation is made up of 
six member organizations—The Jewish Welfar: 
Board, the National Catholic Community Ser- 
vice, the Salvation Army, the National Travel- 
ers Aid Association, the National Board of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations and the 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. 

It will be recalled that in World War I, sev- 
eral of these organizations were permitted to 
operate centers inside as well as outside the can- 
tonments and military reservations. In this war, 
the religious, recreational and welfare needs of 
the men of the armed forces within canton- 
ments are served by the Army and Navy 
through chaplains, morale and recreation offi- 
cers that make use of such facilities as chapels, 
club houses, moving picture theatres, and athle- 
tic and recreational centers. 

It is important to point out at the very outset 
that the Soldiers and Sailors Clubs that have 
been set up in the principal cities of the coun- 
try are not in any strict sense U.S.O. organiza- 
tions; only those clubs and centers that are sup- 
ported directly from the treasury of the Na- 
tional U.S.O. Headquarters and that fly the 
distinctive flag of the organization are U.S.O. 
centers. There is an arrangement between the 
U.S.O. National Office and Defense Commit- 


The U.S.O. 


Services to 


Negroes 


® By CHANNING H. TOBIAS 


tees of municipalities throughout the country by 
which any over-subscription in the National 
U.S.O. Campaign above the quotas assigned 
to these cities may be applied to the support of 
Service Centers operating under the auspices of 
such local Defense Committees. 

The buildings for U.S.O. use are constructed 
and owned by the National Government. They 
are leased by the Government to U.S.O. and 
assigned by U.S.O. to the member organiza- 
tions. These buildings carry on the outside the 
insignia of U.S.O., and, on the inside, the in- 
signia of the organization or organizations for 
whose use they are designated. 

There is a Board of Directors of the U.S.O., 
composed of five representatives from each of 
the six member organizations 
and ten members - at - large 
This Board is responsible for 
the administration of the en- 
tire program of the organiza- 
tion. However, U.S.O. itself 
is not an operating body, ex- 
cept in the case of services to 
the overseas bases. The per- 
sonnel and program opera- 
tions of all units on the 
American continent are di- 
rected by the several member 





organizations. The personnel 
and program of overseas 
bases are directed from the 
National Office of U.S.O. 





U.S.O. Club operated by ¥.M.C.A. for colored service men, Brownwood, Texas 
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Up to the present time, 
U.S.O. does not operate in 
the combat zones outside the 
American continent, all ser- 
vices abroad being restricted 





xe regular occupied bases, such as those in 
nd, Ireland and the Caribbean. 
1¢ National Government exercises general 
rvision over U.S.O. through the office of 
Federal Security Administration and the 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
Recreation. At the request of the Joint 
and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
eation, the U.S.O. agreed to set up and 
nce Camp Shows, Inc. for the purpose of 
viding concert and theatrical entertainment 
the camps. A separate board was appointed 
lirect the activities of this organization. 

so much for the general plan of organization 

U.S.O. Now let us turn to the Negro’s par- 

ipation in the organization. 

First, it should be said that there is a Negro 

the Board of Directors—Commissioner 
Hubert T. Delany of New York City. Second, 
there is a Negro Service Committee, interracial 
in character and composed of representatives of 
the six member organizations, that has the spe- 
cial responsibility of advising the Board of Di- 
rectors on all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of Negro service men. The Negro members of 
this Committee are: Commissioner Hubert T. 
Delany, Mrs. Gladys Pullum Ervin of the Na- 
tional Board of the Y.W.C.A., and the writer. 
of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. Mr. 
Frederick W. Wells is a member of the Publi 
Relations Staff of U.S.O. The Army and Navy 
Department Committee of the Y.M.C.A., which 
has the responsibility for personnel and program 
of that organization, has added to its member- 
ship Attorney Thomas B. Dyett of New York 
City and Dr. Charles H. Wesley of Howard 
University. Also, this Committee has appointed 
Mr. Arthur W. Hardy, former executive secre- 
tary of the Court Street Branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
of Newark, N. J., to the Department staff. The 
Y.W.C.A. has a national supervisor Mrs. 
Gladys Pullum Ervin, and a program director 
Mrs. Louise Cochran, who are members of the 
National Board staff. The other four organiza- 
tions do not have colored national staff mem- 
bers. 

Ihe total operations serving Negro troops 
number 75, thirteen of which are jointly oper- 
ated. These are being served by a total of 122 
directors and assistants. According to organiza- 
tions the number of operations and workers is 

fc lows ° 

Operations Worker 
National Catholic Community Service 13 24 

tional Board Y.W.C.A 30 
National Council Y.M.C.A 3 

vation Army 
National Travelers Aid Associaticr 
lewish Welfare Board 


Bachrach 
Channing H. Tobias 

Thirty standard new buildings are being used 
especially for services to Negro troops. The rest 
of the operations are in rentals. Approximately 
this same ratio as to new buildings and rentals 
holds true in the services to all troops. 

Camp Shows, Inc., which, as has been said, 
is an affiliate of U.S.O., has Noble Sissle, Presi- 
dent of the Negro Actors Guild and a well 
known band leader, on its Board of Directors. 
Under his leadership three entertainment units 
have been organized and routed over the camp 
circuits. The major unit, “Harlem on Parade,” 
which is operating over what is called the Red, 
White and Blue Circuit, has given 212 perfor- 
mances in 49 camps. “The Sunset Orchestra 
Revue,” which until early in February operated 
over the Stars and Stripes Circuit, gave 50 per- 
formances in 24 camps. “The Sepia Swing Re- 
vue,” which replaced “The Sunset Orchestra 
Revue” in February, up to date has given 125 
performances in 63 camps. In addition to these 
regular units, the following well known bands 
have made voluntary appearances in the camps: 
Count Basie, Earl Hines, Les Hite, Lucky Mil- 
linder, Lionel Hampton, Ella Fitzgerald, Tiny 
Bradshaw and Fletcher Henderson. Among dis- 
tinguished artists who have rendered voluntary 
service is Dorothy Maynor.“ Harlem on Parade,” 
which includes such outstanding teams and per- 
formers as Ada Brown & Co., Chilton and 
Thomas, Avis Andrews, Butterbeans and Susie, 
The Four Toppers, George Williams, Earl and 
Frances, Twelve Parade Girls, and Eubie Blake 
and Orchestra, has evoked the highest praise of 
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(D’Arlene Studios 
Hubert T. Delany—Member of the Board of 
Directors of U.S.O 


any theatrical unit showing in the camps. Plans 
for summer units are now under way and, in 
view of the expansion services of U.S.O. for next 
winter, it is safe to say that there will be twice 


the number of colored units on tour next fall 
and winter. 

The general program of U.S.O. clubs em- 
braces library, correspondence and information 
bureau facilities. Special entertainment in the 
form of dances, plays, community singing, etc., 
is extensively provided. There is a U.S.O. Goun- 
cil in every camp community that brings to- 
gether lay and secretarial workers both of the 
camp and the outside community for purposes 
of program planning and suggestions for con- 
sideration of the unit administration. 

While the service pattern follows that of the 
army organization, in that colored units served 
by colored directors and assistants are being 
used for colored troops, there is a section in the 
letter from the Federal Security Administration 
authorizing the organization of U.S.O. which 
states that all buildings of U.S.O. shall be open 
for the use of all men in the uniform of the 
United States Army and Navy. This means that 
the privilege of use of the basic services within 
all U.S.O. buildings is the right of every man 
or woman in uniform. In one or two instances 
in the eastern part of the United States colored 
and white soldiers use the facilities of the same 
U.S.O. clubs where they are served by interracial 
staffs. In the border and southern states, the 
pattern tends to follow the general practice of 
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segregation in those states. Uniform pers 
standards are applied to all applicants for 
tions on the operating staffs. With few es 
tions all workers are college graduates with s 
additional training in social, religious and r 
ational work. While in the nature of the 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris 
Associations carry the heaviest volume of w 
the other organizations, with the exceptior 
the Travelers Aid Association that has held 
against the appointment of Negro workers, h 
taken their full measure of responsibility. 7 
is especially true of the National Catholic C 
munity Service that has designated a larger nu 
ber of units for service to colored troops than 
the Negro membership of that communion w 
rants. 

From an interracial point of view, the U.S.O 
is far from perfect, but I think the reader will 
agree, from the facts presented above, that 
organization structure, program and interracial 
policies, it is far in advance of organizations that 
rendered similar services in World War I. 


Meeting for the U.S.O onference in Washington, D 
delegates confer with Mrs. Maurice T. Moore, chairr 
U.S.O. Women’s Division. Left to right are Mrs. Cora 


son, representing the American National Red Cross 


Reives, assistant director of the U.S.O. Center in Alexanar 
Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Mason Hawkins, chairman of (the 
Advisory Committee. Druid Hill branch, Y.W.C.A., Baltim 








Rn Evaluation 
of the Fair 
Employment 


Practice Committee 


@ By EDWARD S. LEWIS 


HE Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice was established in the Office of 
Production Management by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on June 25, 1941. Its 
purpose, as outlined by the President, was to 
“receive and investigate complaints of discrim- 
ination in violation of the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order 8802, and to take appropriate steps 
to redress grievances which it finds to be valid.” 

It is a bit early to evaluate the work of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt. Only three public 
hearings have been held and no cases of job 
discrimination in the Government have been 
certified to him. Furthermore, the President has 
not removed any defense contracts, although 
concrete evidence of discrimination against 
Negroes and Jews has been unearthed by the 
Committee. 

Since discrimination against Negroes in war 
industries has not appreciably decreased, in spite 
of an acute labor shortage, it is no wonder that 
people are beginning to ask challenging ques- 
tions such as the following: “If the heads of 
war industries won’t respect a Presidential or- 


der, then what?” “Why should we have a Com- 
mittee to point up discrimination in employ- 
ment?” “After all, we know the facts.” “What 
about discrimination in government agencies?” 
How can the Government crack down on pri- 
vate industry, knowing that there are countless 
vulnerable spots in its own house ? 

On the plus side of the ledger it should be 
pointed out that the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee has done an excellent job of focus- 
ing public attention on the problems of racial 
discrimination in employment. Contrary to the 
general belief, a large body of public opinion 
in America does not know the “facts in the 
case” about subterfuges employed by industries 
and by government to keep from hiring com- 
petent Negroes. 

For the first time in our history some of the 
vicious employment policies of large corpora- 
tions, such as Stewart-Warner, Buick Aviation 
Engine Plant, Bearse Manufacturing Company, 
Studebaker Corporation, Allis-Chalmers Cor- 
poration, and Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, have been exposed in front page articles 
by the press. And the gentlemen representing 
these companies don’t like this kind of expos- 
ure! It is fortunate for us that there is still a 
favorable articulate public opinion in America 
on this subject. 

Another significant feature of the Hearing 
conducted by the Committee is, they have clear- 
ly shown that not only Negroes feel the brunt 
of intolerance in employment, but also Jews 
and foreign-born. The patterns of fascism are 
essentially the same, although they be dressed 
up in different garbs. It is extremely important 
for all minority peoples to learn this elemental 
lesson. 

The work of the Committee has given the 
Negro people some hope that the Government 
will use its powerful influence and prestige to 
break down un-American practices which can 
certainly lose the war for us. It has also pro- 
vided additional instrumentation for minority 
groups to fight with. 

A. Philip Randolph, who led the movement 
which resulted in the President’s order, writes: 
“T think the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee has done and is doing some effective work 
for Negroes. It can do more if Negroes put their 
support behind it.” 

Now let us take a look at the minus side of 
the ledger, so far as the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee is concerned : 

To begin with, the Committee can only try 
a relatively few cases at a time, and its efforts 
are but a drop in the bucket when you con- 
sider the total employment problem in the 
United States. In addition, there are varying oc- 
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cupational patterns affecting Negroes in all sec- 
tions and in every major industrial city of the 
country, that beggar description. 

In each case heard thus far, employers have 
promised to mend their ways and hire people 
without regard to racial identity. What you 
get, however, is “token” employment, or the 
placing of several Negro workers and then call- 
ing it a day. The United States Housing Au- 
thority has worked out far better procedures in 
setting quotas for Negro skilled workers based 
on population ratios, and including them in the 
contracts. The results of this policy tell the 
story—more Negro skilled construction workers 
have been employed all over the country than 
ever before in our histroy. 

Perhaps the most flagrant weakness of the 
Committee is its lack of power to enforce its 
decisions on recalcitrant employers. 

The writer was a member of the N.R.A. 
Labor Relations Board for the Fourth Region, 
when it served on a volunteer basis and could 
only appeal to public opinion for compliance 
with its orders. We found from bitter experi- 
ence that additional legislation was imperative 
if we were to get anywhere with settling dis- 
putes between capital and labor. The Wagner 
Labor Relations Law and the new National La- 
bor Relations Board, with some legal authority, 
were the final outgrowth of a body which sub- 
sequently became impotent, and crashed with 
the famous decision of the Supreme Court on 
the N.R.A. 

Although the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee has gotten excellent press coopera- 
tion all over the country, and its members are 
men whose integrity, sincerity, and abilities can- 


not be challenged, it is obvious that the : ier 
dramatic portrayal and publicizing of \ ell. 
known discriminatory employment practic: ; j 
not going to produce the necessary results. 
ployers and labor union leaders are “real pol ' 
ers.” They are not going to move until 
tracts are suspended or until charters of un 
are actually withdrawn. 

Then, too, the Government itself has s 
skeletons in the closet. Dr. John Studeba 
Commissioner of Education, was called by 
Committee for a private hearing. No rel 
has been given of what took place, but non: is 
necessary. This department of the National 
Government has been notorious for not giving 
comparable Negro representation in employ- 
ment. Its director is very suave and discusses the 
concepts of democratic education beautifully, 
but when it comes to giving competent Ne- 
groes an opportunity to work in his division, 
that is another story. 

Granted that enlightened public opinion will 
meet these issues eventually, we cannot wait, 
because time is of the essence in the present 
crisis. Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
would have been just another Executive Order, 
had it not been for the passage of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendment. 
By the same token, President Roosevelt’s order 
(regarded by some as a “second Emancipation 
Proclamation”) and his Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee will go down in history as good- 
will gestures, unless wholehearted compliance on 
the part of employers, public and private, and 
unions guilty of sabotaging the war effort 
through racial discrimination, is effected by the 
Government. 
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Higher Education 


By JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


IS grandfather slaved 
without any pay. 

His grandmother worked 

in the same poor way. 


His father shined shoes, 

he rubbed and rubbed. 

His mother cleaned floors, 

and she scrubbed and scrubbed. 


He lived in a shack 

on the edge of town, 

and his heart was light, 
though his skin was brown. 


His features lit up 

with the things he learned 
in school, and the great 
warm knowledge burned 


deep down in his heart 

like the wisdom of sun. 
And then when his long 
school years were done, 


and he stood erect 
in the proud front row, 
he followed the ways 


where the wisest go. 


And far as the clouds, 
his hope rose high, 
and his faith was warm 


as the field and sky. 


But his smile was gone 
when his shoes wore thin, 
for nobody smiled 

or took him in. 


His name lies deep 

in honor and doubt 
in the dark old trunk; 
he'll not take it out. 


He has risen high 
in the world. He calls, 
“The tenth floor, sir!” 
And no word falls. 
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T took a war to wedge open job opportuni- 
ties for Negroes that heretofore have been 
advertised “For White Only.” More and 

more women by the thousands are being placed 
in jobs normally held by men. This labor de- 
mand is not only accelerating the program of 
technical schools, but is changing the whole 
philosophy of their importance in our educa- 
tional pattern. 


The responsibility of revamping the curricula 
of a trade school in the light of changing condi- 
tions and immediate needs cannot be accom- 
plished without facing the depression years’ labor 
supply and attitudes held by many that Negroes 
belong to certain traditional categories. This has 
been a real experience of the Harlem Y.W.C.A. 
Trade School, 179 West 137th Street, New 
York City. 

Located as it is in the heart of a Negro com- 
munity, larger than many of our urban centers 
throughout the country, the school is perform- 
ing its duty in the theatre of war efforts, by 
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guiding voung people in effective training 
acquainting employers, through the organi 
tion’s Employment Service, to appreciate te 
nical skills possessed by Negroes. The trains 
teaching staff is not only endeavoring to develoy 
efficient stenographers, bookkeepers, power ma- 
chine operators, nurses and dressmakers, but in- 
fluencing human beings for the preservation 
the hope for “winning the war for democracy 
Serious training is needed for a serious busi- 
ness. For example, the importance of typists is 
seen in actual combat, on land, in air, on s 
“Every battleship has a need for 60 typists; an 
airplane carrier needs 80 or 90; a cruiser needs 
16 to 25; a destroyer needs 12 to 16: a sub- 
marine needs 4; some bombers need 1. Sub 
chasers, blitz boats, mine layers, workships—all 
need typists. No orders can be trusted to the 
vagaries of handwriting.”* The future of man- 
kind hangs upon the threads of words. Thus 
the Y.W.C.A. Trade School has made its facili- 


* Cook, C. B.——“You are the Man Behind the Gun.” 
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vailable to males. The Secretarial Courses 
are «specially valuable to selectees, and as time 
is of the essence of importance, short-unit courses 
with intensive training in typewriting, office ma- 
chincs and shorthand have been set up. Aside 
from training for the first lines of defense, the 
school is preparing young people to meet the de- 
mand in home defense. Graduates of the in- 
stitution were among the first called to fill posi- 
in Washington. In industries, in labor or- 
ations, in social agencies, where they must 
ipon a skilled worker, the Y.W.C.A. Trade 
| has placed its students. 
yes of women who retreated upon gradua- 
from high school and college to household 
ployment during the depression are turning 


ties 


w tO Opportunities as practical nurses, gar- 
makers, bookkeepers, file clerks, typists, 
fice machine operators, switchboard operators 
and stenographers. To meet the requirements 
for today’s job these women are coming daily to 
the trade school to train or retrain for new op- 
portunities. Interviews have revealed that the 
majority of them want to escape the confine- 
ment, long hours and low wages—those things 
that submerge household employment among 
the very menial labor functions. 

Those of us responsible for such an educa- 
tional program planned to equip the workers 
with skills adequate for job performances, re- 
lize we have an obligation to adjust teaching 


techniques to cope with great demands for short- 
unit Courses, yet maintain standards and a qual- 
ity of work which will be satisfactory when 
“boomtowns’’ no longer exist and readjustments 
have to be made. A maximum of efficiency in a 
minimum of time is the demand we are facing 
realistically. 

Job orders coming to us from our Employ- 
ment Office are many. Training and placement 
go hand in hand. Many individuals have limited 
resources and are assisted in making financial 
plans. Often this entails the assistance in secur- 
ing part-time employment to make ends meet. 
Too, there are cases where a parent or a mem- 
ber of the family is placed in employment so 
that the student may successfully complete the 
course. Beyond the financial problem individu- 
als are aided in solving other social and personal 
problems. Through our training and placement 
program we are able to assist the individual in 
choosing an occupation, preparing for it, en- 
tering into and progressing in it. This part of 
the guidance service is rendered to each student 
enrolling in our trade school. Thus the trade 
school carries on a useful guidance program in 
keeping with the spirit of the complete opera- 
tion of the local organization. Underneath every 
activity there is a consciousness and zeal in sin- 
cerely developing the physical, moral and spirit- 
ual strength of the individual. After all, the 
way of democracy is a way of individual effort. 


Speed typewriting class, Harlem ¥.W.C.A. Trade School 





HE word “cloister” does not necessarily 
mean conventual. It is a term used to 
designate a place of studious retirement, 
study, philosophic calm. As applied to the Mid- 
dle Age universities the cloister was a covered 
arcade attached to the inner side of the building 
and looking out on a garden. The students were 
encouraged to walk in the cloisters whilst study- 
ing, preparing for examinations, pondering 
over their theses or doctoral dissertations. Aris- 
totle tells us that if a man walks leisurely in the 
woods or in peaceful solitude—his mind func- 
tions better, it is more receptive to aural whis- 
perings, it more readily goes out to Zeus and 
finds him. Then all is well. 

One morning whilst walking in cloisteral 
peace pondering on an article that I promised 
to write, I thought of the power of the printed 
word: how far-reaching its influence, how re- 
medial of evils, how effective for permanent 
good. The slow, slow tortuous ascent of civiliza- 
tion, the sad spaces on the way, the blindness of 
good people to the social evils of their day ; and 
then some clarion call and the—awakening! 

That call, generally speaking, was an oppor- 
tune poem, a song, or a book. Strange to say 
the two “calls” that came to my mind in that 
hour were made by women. Have women more 
insight and more far sight than men? 

The poem that struggled hazily in memory 
was “The Cry of the Children,” by Mrs. Brown- 
ing. It begins: 

“Do you hear the children crying, O my 
brothers, ere the season comes for tears.” 

This poem was a clarion call for England 
to awake to the evil of child labor in the mines. 
England did awake, and she saw for the first 
time the pitiful helplessness of the little children 
toiling from dawn to dark down in the coal 
mines underneath the ground. Mrs. Browning’s 
call was kind, not condemnatory, brimming with 
sympathy with the children; asking England to 
pause, see, pity, and control the evil. England 
did. 

A book by Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, did more than all the abolition- 
ists to abolish slavery. It was a true picture ; it 
came from the heart, it reached the heart. It 
was good, remedial, and permanently effective. 

I read a burning book the other day — 
Twelve Million Black Voices, by Richard 
Wright. Its discordancies were disturbing. Its 
hate aroused answering hate. The picture is ad- 
mittedly not complete—why not? The reaction 
that came to me on laying down the book was: 
Given to Mr. Wright the conditions, traditions, 
and opportunities of the Virginia plantation 
owners, English nobles in exile —- whom he so 
scathingly condemns—would he have done any 
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better? Rhetorical question to be answered 
subjectively. Censure with hate is irritating but 
not remedial. 

The photo-pictures used in illustrating Mr. 
Wright’s book are a valuable asset. They were 
selected from the files of the Farm Security 
photographers by Edwin Rosskam. The sel: 
tions fit the context, hence they give visually the 
same sad story with no ray ot reliet. they con- 
tribute to the general unbalance of the book. 


II 
I salute the “talented tenth”——to which Mr. 
Wright belongs, and the “black bourgeoisie” 
they are the true benefactors of their race. Only 
the Negro can help the Negro, and he must 
stand higher than those whom he would help 
up. Love is higher, goodness is higher ; tolerant 
and impartial knowledge of the story of the 
white man and of the black from 1619 to the 
hour—is essential. At no period of all the years 
of the centuries has the sum total of huma 


misery mounted higher than it is this year an 
this hour. Condemnatory causes? I do mn 
judge. I can not cast the stone. 

Booker Washington, Dr. Carver, Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, Marian Anderson are personali- 
ties that open the way for the Negro to equality 


n 
7, 
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with the world’s best. And the Negro of the 
bourgeoisie and of the masses will follow in that 
way up the slow tortuous ascent of civilization 


III 
The Negro has advanced by gigantic strides 
during the past fifty years. His rise is pheno- 
menal. A visit to Xavier University, New Or- 
leans, reveals the Negro at his highest and best. 
He is a scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian 
The Church, even according to Mr. Wright. 
was the first institution to welcome the Negro 
and make him feel at home. In his book we 





read: “The church is the door through which 
we ‘rst walked into Western civilization: reli- 
gio: is the form in which America first allowed 
our personalities to be expressed.” .. . “Our 
churches are where we dip our tired bodies in 
the cool springs of hope.” (Op. cit. p. 131). 

\nd in the church, in song, in lilting spirituals 
the Negro speaks the language of his heart and 
the world loves to listen. The radio program 
“The Southernaires” is doing great good. The 
other Sunday morning as I tuned in on KQV, 
gentle voices were singing “Abide With Me 
Fast Falls the Eventide.” It was my mother’s 
favorite hymn. I said a prayer for the unknown 
singers and for that good mother now happily 
passed beyond the eventide. 


IV 
Che brotherhood of man presupposes a Father 
God. And without that presupposition and with- 
out that reality there can be no brotherhood of 


man. Any other basis of belief and action re- 
sults in class distinctions, social injustices, and 
Hitlerian racism. There are differences and age- 
old cleavages and class pride and prejudices ; 
they characterize the natural man of yesterday 
and of today. All the wrongs and sorrows of the 
ages—international, national, parochial, and in- 
dividual—were caused by men with power who 
acted only according to human nature. 

God has spoken to his world. He has taught 
us to say Our Father. When will men listen and 
hear and act in accordance with the divine in 
man, deeper than human nature—common to 
all mankind ? 

Perhaps after the awful purgation of this war, 
nations will arise purified and sane. Men will 
hear and heed the words that God has spoken 
to his world. And together with all races, classes, 
and creeds and in unison with thirteen million 
black voices they will reverently say Our Father. 


Why Light, God? 


By AGNES ROBERTS BOLORE 


OD said, “Let there be LIGHT!” 


And there was LIGHT! 


Would LIFE be desolate for want of LIGHT ? 
We'd never know a GREEN oak tree, 
No radiant rainbow, cinderella scarf, 


And having never seen a field of CRIMSON tulips in the breeze, 


Passions excited, 


Nor plantations WHITE with virgin cotton 


Waiting for the rape, 


Nor yet a PURPLE vineyard, sire of endless passions, grapes, 
We could never even dream them. 
We'd never know the breathless beauty of a woman's body, 


Tinted vessel. 


That look of MAUVE surrender for her mate, 
A baby newly at the mother’s breast, 
Her look of deep ROSE wonder. 


But wait! 


Darkness would not be too cruel 
For neither would we know a CRIMSON battleground, 


Nor fields of crosses, 
WHITE crosses, 


Nor would we see the PURPLE wrath of hate 


Contort a face because of race or creed. 


We'd see no SCARLET slums, 


No pinched GRAY children whining for a crust, 
We'd never see a GREEN oak tree 


From whose distorted limb 


A body dangles slowly in the breeze. 


And there'd be no COLOR! 


YELLOW, BROWN, nor WHITE, 
Nor yet RED, nor GREEN, nor BLUE, 


ALL would be BLACK! 





ECENTLY I was asked by the informa- 

tion service of a magazine to give some 

information on an inquiry that had 
come in regarding a suitable curriculum for a 
Negro high school. 

Back in the decade from 1920-1930, this 
question was regularly raised both North and 
South for the reason that, in the South, that 
was the decade of the most remarkable growth 
in secondary schools including Negro secondary 
schools. New high schools were being developed 
and being requested in places that had never 
thought much about high schools, certainly not 
much about Negro high schools. On the other 
hand, the very fact that there was not already a 
high school for Negroes had its implications for 
both educational and social policy regarding 
Negroes. Behind us, then, was the whole con- 
fused period of the industrial education—higher 
education controversy. The educational philo- 
sophy behind the controversy was so confused 
with social policy that neither emerged from the 
discussions very clearly. Booker T. Washington 
was entirely right that education should serve 
the needs of people and that much of the Ameri- 
can pattern of higher education served no prac- 
tical ends for anyone; while W. E. B. Dubois 
was entirely right that the Negro should not be 
educated for an inferior status in the American 
social order. The fact that both ideas have been 
generally adopted in the basic educational phil- 
osophy which is emerging in America today 
proves how right both were. While the devastat- 
ing effect of the long controversy proves how 
confused were the issues upon which it was 
based. 

So the raising of the old question of a suit- 
able education for Negroes seems to indicate the 
necessity for a consideration of the possible as- 
sumptions upon which such a question might 
be raised and a statement of what seem to be 
the facts and issues that should be considered. 

Does the raising of such a question assume 
(1) that Negro children are basically different 
from other American children either inherently, 
by natural endowment of intellectual powers, 
or (2) by some imposed and fixed status in 
American social policy, or (3) that, as a group, 
Negro children have needs that vary radically 
from those of other American children? 

Historically all three of these assumptions 
were more or less accepted as facts by some 
large groups of people in America. If a factual 
consideration of these assumptions had been 
possible forty years ago it might have cleared 
the decks for more pertinent issues. Today we 
can examine them and come to some decision 
about them. 

The first, that Negroes, as a group, are in- 
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herently inferior intellectually among the groups 
that make up the American population, has 
been examined extensivey and with great scien- 
tific care. One result of this investigation is that 
the assumption has been so effectively disproved 
that no well informed person accepts it any 
longer as a basis for making educational policy 
for Negroes. Another result has been that the 
phenomena upon which the assumption was 
based have been very carefully studied and the 
results are affecting both educational and social 
philosophy in an attempt to improve the con- 
ditions that cause them. 

The second assumption, that American social 
policy contemplates some fixed social status for 
Negroes, has been challenged from the time 
when Negroes were legally held in chattel slav- 
ery in America. American Democracy has never 
functioned perfectly for many groups in this 
country but Negroes, more than any other 
group, have constantly served as a test of the 
vigor and sincerity of America’s political and 
social idealism. Today, more than ever before, 
Americans both Negro and white are rejecting 
the assumption that legally or as a matter of 
general social policy the Negro group should, 
may, or can have forced upon them a fixed and 
inferior social and economic status. This is not 





intended to mean that, in practice, the status 
of the Negro group in America is not general- 
ly low. It is intended to say that Americans in 
sections are coming to feel that this low 
us is a matter for serious social concern and 
it educational policy for all American chil- 

n should be concerned with the removal of 

ctices that cause this low status of a large 

tor of the American population, one-tenth 
the American people. 

Che third assumption, that Negro children, 

cause of certain conditions that affect them 

1 group, have needs that vary radically from 
the needs of other American children, must 
also be very carefully examined. In the opinion 
of the writer this assumption must also be re- 
jected. Let us apply this assumption to some 
other group of children who also, for some 
reason, represent a segregated group. 

We have long had in America an educational 
emphasis called “rural education” and schools 
for rural children. This means that American 
education recognizes that rural children repre- 
sent a certain commonness of need, as rural 
children. But, these rural schools in educa- 
tional practice are far more like non-rural 
schools than they are different from them. On 
the other hand, even in those aspects in which 
they are planned to meet special rural needs, 
they vary from community to community in 
terms of the environmental conditions out of 
which the children’s needs arise. Further, even 
within the same school, emphasis must vary in 
terms of the varying needs of individual rural 
children. 

Even in schools for deaf children, where the 
ommon factor of need is much more important 
in determining both educational method and 


educational emphasis, the general educational 
policy is much the same as that in schools for 


hearing children. 

Returning to the inquiry, then, it would be 
easier to attempt an answer if the question had 
been asked: What are some of the social and 
other conditions affecting Negro children more 
or less as a group, that should enter a considera- 
tion of educational policy for Negro schools and 
probably for American schools in varving em- 
phasis ? 

1. As children they have the usual common- 
ness and diversity of needs that studies of chil- 
dren have begun to discover for general educa- 
tional policy. 

2. Individual Negro children vary widely in 
physical characteristics, in national and racial 
origin, in social and economic status, and in in- 
tellectual endowment, in the same way as chil- 
dren in other groups of Americans and, as a 


group, Negro children are much more like other 
American children than they are different from 
them. 

Fortunately American educational philosophy 
is becoming more and more concerned with the 
general and special responsibilities implied by 
these two considerations as they affect all chil- 
dren in America. 

3. As a minority group with many battles for 
status still to be fought, Negro children undoubt- 
edly need quite generally to understand and to 
be skillful in the use of minority group tech- 
niques appropriate to their varying conditions 
of minority group status. 

4. As a disadvantaged group so far as condi- 
tions of labor, employment, health, education, 
etc., are concerned, Negro children undoubtedly 
need to have these disadvantages, which exist 
among them in varying degrees, considered in 
planning educational policy in both Negro and 
white schools. 

5. American social attitudes toward Negro 
children place upon them certain emotional 
strains and stresses that have long been evident 
but which have become much more clearly un- 
derstood through the recent studies of Negro 
youth made by the American Youth Commis- 
sion. However, most thoughtful Negro educa- 
tors would advise against accepting too freely 
much that is assumed even by these sincere and 
careful studies. 

6. Finally, as American citizens, they have 
one very common need—that of being more ef- 
fectively integrated into all phases of American 
life, and any educational policy which fails to 
take this into account is not meeting one of the 
most important needs of Negro children. 

As a matter of fact, the same influences which 
today are affecting curriculum development in 
white schools are similarly affecting curriculum 
development in Negro schools. In more than 
thirty states and in many city and county sys- 
tems there are in operation programs of curri- 
culum improvement. Numerous cooperative 
movements involving a limited selected group 
of schools from a large area and supported by 
foundation funds are also operating to influence 
curriculum development. All of these, publicly 
and privately supported, are studies operating 
upon quite similar principles based on much the 
same concerns for improving the lives of people 
through education. 

Just as the decade from 1920 to 1930 saw the 
greatest growth in the number of Negro high 
schools in the South, the decade from 1940 to 
1950 will probably see the greatest advance in 
curriculum development in these Negro high 
schools. 
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Between October, 1941, and March, 
1942 —a typical six-month period— 


an i 2478 Negro boys and girls between 
: the ages of 17 and 24 were trained 
7 = 


for defense work by the National 
PROTECT 


youR ai Youth Administration for New York 
ang fh City and Long Island. These Negro 

| WITH G06 ‘a youths represented approximately 16 

Y ICHIPPPX : ~ 1 | ” per cent of the total N.Y.A. enroll- 
é | , Se JUG "3 ie | ment in defense shops. 

. All of them were unemployed when 
they applied to the N.Y.A. for train- 
ing. Some were placed in the radio 
production and communications cen 
ter; others in machine shops or 
power machine shops; still others in 


welding; and all were paid $25.20 per 
month while they received training. 















Today after a 3 to 4 months’ in- 
tensive training period, most are 
employed at defense jubs paying 
anywhere from $15 to $65 a week 
by such defense plants as Western 
Electric, Picatinny Arsenal, Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and Republic Aircraft. 
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YOUTH FOR VICTORY 





OR some thirty-five years there has been 

in the congested Soho District of Pittsburgh 

a Community House.* Its membership 
has been apparently a cross section of the com- 
munity. When in 1930 the Negro population 
became about a fifth of the total, the member- 
ship of the House was approximately the same. 
Here, then, was a settlement house that through 
the years tried to make its services available 
equally to all, regardless of race, creed, or na- 
tional heritage. 

In 1940 and 1941 changes began to occur in 
the area served by the Community House. Fou: 
thousand residents were moved out of the houses 
on Goat, Gazzam, and Ruch’s Hill by the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Authority. Many of these homes 
were quite sub-standard for health and safety. 
Tops of hills were leveled off and new homes 
began to appear. These were large apartent 
buildings, with baths, new stoves, and eicciric 
refrigerators for each family. 

When these drastic changes began there was 
great turmoil and no little discontent. Property 
owners were not all satisfied with the prices 
paid for their property. Rumors spread that the 
buildings going up were barracks and were to 
be used for soldiers or as a concentration camp 
Early applications from prospective residents 
were slow in coming, because people feared un- 
due regimentation. “Maybe we can not cook 
cabbage in an apartment.” “They say every- 
body has to be in by 10 P.M. when the gates 
will be locked.” Applicants were interviewed at 
the Soho Community House, as well as in 
many other neighborhood centers. A few fami- 
lies moved into Terrace Village, as the project 
was called, and told their friends how comfort- 
able and convenient it was. Applications be- 
gan to pour in, especially from Negro families 
that had been living in totally imadequate 
houses. 

From the beginning, the Pittsburgh Housing 
Authority insisted upon no discrimination, for 
reasons of race, either by the contractors who 
did the building, or by the Tenant Selection 
Office. By November 10, 1941, the new homes 
were occupied. Where 4,000 people had lived 
in 1938, over 9,400 lived at the end of 1941. 
These 2,653 families had over 4,100 children 
under eighteen years of age. Just over half of 
the population was Negro. 

What provision would there be for the leisure- 
time activities of this new neighborhood? The 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority had provided part 
of the answer by constructing three new com- 
munity buildings. In each were the offices of the 
manager and the assistant manager of that part 
of Terrace Village. Each had one or more rooms 
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Soho House 
Makes New 


Friends 


@ By JOHN McDOWELL 


for small group meetings as well as a larg: 
sembly room. In addition, there were recrea- 
tion rooms at various convenient locations 
throughout the area. Near each were play 
grounds equipped for small children 

The Board of Education planned for the large: 
community by building a beautiful new elemen 
tary school, which is to be open after school hours 
for community recreation. In charge will b 
Negro and white men and women, selected for 
their ability and experience as recreation lead- 
ers. Before the construction of the new homes 
began, the City Government agreed replac 
and enlarge the swimming pool and playground 
which was partly covered over by the grading 
operations. 

In December, 1940, the Board of Director 
of the Soho Community House decided to ask 
the Federation of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh 
to make the study necessary to answer the ques- 
tion: “What responsibility does the Commun- 
ity House have to the residents of Terrace Vil- 
lage?”’” While residents were moving in, th: 
study was going on. The facts were assembled 
by a committee on which were represented the 
schools, the public library, the city administra- 
tion, the Housing Authority, the Federation of 
Social Agencies, the W.P.A., Education and 
Recreation Division, and various other privat 
agencies, including the Urban League and th 
Soho Community House. The investigation re- 





An Interracial Group from Soho 


vealed that the physical facilities, both old and 
new, were all that could be expected in the light 
of the needs of other parts of the city. On the 
ther hand, there was no promise of adequate 
leadership to supervise all the activities that 

ild be accommodated in the community re- 
creation rooms and playgrounds. The W.P.A 
was willing to help, but wanted a sponsor who 
would assume responsibility for supervising 
their workers. 


[he committee's recommendation was that 
the Soho Community House should add one 
full-time worker to its staff, as of September 15, 
1941, whose work would be to recruit and su- 
pervise leaders for groups meeting in the Ter- 
race Village Community Buildings. These lead- 
ers would be workers from the W.P.A. Recrea- 
tion Project, graduate students in social work 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology and the 
University of Pittsburgh, and volunteers. This 
worker was to cooperate closely with the man- 
agers appointed for the Terrace Villages by the 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority, and with other 
community agencies that might offer opportun- 
ities for leisure time activities. The welcome 
which the managers and residents of the Ter- 
race Villages gave to the workers from the Soho 
Community House and the fine spirit of cooper- 
ation they showed from the beginning was due 
in no small way to the fact that the Commun- 

House was committed to the same policy of 

jual opportunity and service regardless of race 
hich was adhered to by the Housing Author- 


When the Soho Community House super- 
sors and their W.P.A. and student workers ap- 


Hou se al pla; 


peared on the Ter- 
race Village Play- 
grounds on Sep- 
tember 15, 1941, 
they found that 
certain problems 
had arisen during 
the period when 
there was no su- 
pervision. A dicta- 
torial man (not a 
Terrace Village 
resident) with de- 
lusions of grandeur 
had been “bossing”’ 
one playground. 
On another an in- 
terracial quarrel 
had occurred. On 
most of them a 
few aggressive chil- 
dren had been mo- 
nopolizing the equipment. These difficulties 
were reflected in a small attendance at the 
playgrounds. The arrival of playground su- 
pervisors worked some rapid changes. The at- 
tendance reached almost incredible figures on 
nice days. The writer saw one mother come to 
the outside of the playground with her small 
child to see if there was a supervisor present. 
When she saw that there was, she sent the child 
in to play. The children who came were a fair 
representation of the racial groups in the com- 
munity. The timid children were encouraged 
and the aggressive limited. 

The W.P.A. suggested that it had leaders 
prepared for work with pre-school children. The 
idea was presented to the management and to 
residents. All received it with enthusiasm. Par- 
ents of children aged 3-5 were called on to plan 
for registrations and enrollment. They agreed 
to pay for milk, so that their children could 
have refreshment during the session. Pre-schools 
were opened in three different convenient loca- 
tions with a Negro and a white teacher in 
charge of each. Each group of 20 to 25 chil- 
dren attended only a half-day session, so that 
there were accommodations for six groups of 
children. The enrollment was rapidly filled and 
a waiting list established for those who wish to 
take the place of children who enter public 
school or who drop out for some other reason. 

Several clubs of mothers, fathers, girls, and 
boys have come together and have asked for 
leaders. In a community so new, where many 
people have come from widely separated neigh- 
borhoods and therefore are not yet well ac- 

(Continued on Page 155 
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strict Committee of the Communist Party 

at Tbilisi, capital of the Georgian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, one would notice among the 
delegates a powerfully built Negro, named Bashir 
Shambe. As is well known, to be a delegate to 
such an important committee is in itself a great 
distinction ; for only persons of outstanding abil- 
ity are elected to these responsible posts. Never- 
theless, even among his fellow delegates Bashir 
Shambe is a man of special distinction. On his 
lapel glistens a government decoration, the 
badge of the Order of the Red Banner of Labor 
awarded by the Georgian Soviet Government. 
Such an honor is conferred only on those who 
have merited high marks of the gratitude of the 
people by exceptional achievement and devo- 
tion. 

Following Bashir Shambe home one would 
note the respect and affection in the greetings 
received from his white neighbors in the apart- 
ment house where he lives. Walking in with him 
one would be introduced to Bashir Shambe’s 
Russian wife and his slender, handsome, mulatto 
son. The boy wears the tie of a Young Pioneer, 
in whose organization only the youth who show 
determination, devotion, intelligence and other 
high qualities can hold membership. From His 
alert, eager and confident manner one realizes 
that the son of Bashir Shambe has never known 
that Negro blood could be a bar to opportunity 
and to full participation in the life of the com- 
munity. 

if one stayed awhile and got Bashir Shambe 
to talk about himself—not an easy matter, for 
Bashir Shambe is a modest man—this is the 
story he would hear: 

“IT was born in Teheran, Iran (Persia). My 
earliest memories are of dust, smoke and filth, 
for my family were janitors and lived, as well 
as worked, in cellars. 

“My parents came from Africa. They were 
Negro slaves. They had been purchased by 
agents of one of the Khans (nobility) of Tehe- 
ran in one of the numerous slave markets in 
North Africa. 

“On their arrival in Teheran and as soon as 
they were brought to the mansion of the Khan 
my father and mother, without being consulted 
in the matter, were immediately married, and 
immediately put to work. 

“As Negro slaves the filthiest and hardest 
work was turned over to them without consider- 
ation of physical condition or previous type of 
work. My father was sent into the cellars and 
back alleys. My mother was sent to a tub in the 
kitchen to wash the mountains of dishes used 
in the lavish household of the Khan. 

“My father had been made ill by the journey 
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i one were to attend a meeting of the Dis- 


A Negro 
Citigan o 


The Story of Bashir Shambe, Brought from 
Persia into Tsarist Russia As a Slave, Now One 
of Soviet Georgia's Distinguished Citizens. 


@ By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


and arrived a sick man. But no attention was 
paid to his illness. He was compelled to work 
though his strength ebbed every day. Under 
these conditions he died after a few vears of 
slavery in Teheran. 

“My mother was left alone with four small 
children. I was the youngest. No consideration 
was paid her in her grief and bereavement. Her 
back-breaking work continued until the physical 
strain began to tell on her. Then her masters 
decided that she and her children were no longer 
worth keeping. She was thrown into the streets, 
with her four babies. That was how my family 
received ‘freedom.’ 

“To keep us alive my mother was obliged to 
hire out her children to masters who could find 
uses for the labor of children. They were hired 
on terms that were virtual slavery. I was still too 
small and weak to do any work and so I stayed 
with my mother. But not for long. 

“As soon as I could move around enough to 
do errands I too was hired out, though it cost 
my mother tears and heartbreak to send me 
from her side. 

“So at an age when I should have been play- 
ing with toys I began my life as a man on his 
own. Being on my own meant the meanest kind 
of drudgery. My life was full of indescribable 
suffering and humiliation. 

“The gentry of Teheran amused themselves 
with gay parties. If a host noticed that one ol 
his slaves or servants—there was little difference 





in ‘heir status—caught the fancy of one of his 
gusts, it was the fashion for the host immedi- 
atciy to make a present of the human article 
to the guest. 

“This custom was accompanied by another. 
The new owner was expected immediately to 
show the weight of his hand. This demonstra- 
tion of the status of the master class was con- 
sidered good etiquette and provided entertain- 
ment for the other guests. 

“In time, this happened to me. Waiting on 
the guests of my master one of them spoke a few 
words to me. At this sign of favor the host 
decided that I must be presented to the man 
who had so honored me. This was done and 
my new owner gave me the ceremonial but 
thorough beating. Bruised from his blows I en- 
tered into my new life. 

“My new master kept me in his service longer 
than any of my previous ones. At that time | 
had reached the ripe age of eight. 

“My new master was what could be politely 
described as whimsical. He decided to make me 
serve as a Clown to entertain him and his guests. 
He instructed me in Persian dances. And he 
trained me to grin, opening my mouth as wide- 
ly as possible and exposing my teeth. To laugh 
at my white teeth, showing against my dark 
skin, seemed to him remarkable entertainment. 
To grin before him and his guests, whether or 
not I had anything to grin about, became one 
of my chief tasks. 

“My only joy in those days was a meeting 
with my mother, whose sole joy it also was. But 
we rarely had the opportunity to have this 
pleasure. My mother passed from master to 
master. When she could get permission and time 
to see her children, most of the precious few 
hours had to be spent in merely finding where 
they now lived. 

“Once after a mecting with my mother, I 
would not let her go. When she tried to send 
me back I refused and held on to her skirts. I 
clung to her to the very door of the mansion 
where she worked. My mother was frightened 
but she took the risk of taking me in with her. 
Since I was willing to do any kind of work, I 
was allowed to stay. 

“I remember this as the only happy period 
of my childhood. However hard the work was, 
I felt well paid merely to be able to be with my 
mother, with a human being who loved me. 
But this happiness did not last long. 

“Tsarist troops were then quartered in Iran 
on one of the Tsar’s imperialist ventures. One 
of the officers, a Georgian prince named Kim- 
shiashvili, on his visits to Persian Khans, noticed 
the Negro slaves and servants, and decided to 
have one for his own retinue. 


“Somehow it came to his ears that there was 
a Negro boy available of trainable age. He came 
to see me and he made my mother what was 
considered a large money offer for me. But it 
was not the money for which my mother let me 
go. It was for his promise to give me an educa- 
tion and to send me on a visit to her once a year, 
his estate in Georgia not being far from the 
border of Iran. 

“The next day I was delivered to my new 
master. A few days later I was taken to Kazvin 
where the Russian troops were stationed. And 
not long afterward his detachment marched 
back to Russia. To heighten what he considered 
the comic effect produced by his Negro servant 
my master bought me a white donkey to travel 
on. 

“My life in Georgia was no change from my 
life in Teheran. I was given a corner in the 
dragoon stables to live in. There I slept and 
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Bashir Shambe among some of his friends 





Survey of the Month 


KANSAS CITY MAYOR INDORSES 
URBAN LEAGUE JOB CAMPAIGN 


The first packet of matches distributed by the Urban 
League of Kansas City in its effort to break down dis 
crimination in defense industries was presented to Mayor 
John B. Gage recently by C. A. Franklin, editor of the 
Kansas City Cail and Advisory Board member of the 
Urban League. The presentation ceremony took place ia 
the Mayor's office. 

In presenting the matches, Mr. Franklin said, “Negro 
workers in Kansas City are ready and willing to do their 
share to win the war. They want training, they want 
jobs and they want other workers to work with them in 
harmony. We hope these match packets will help to 
make the Kansas City employer and worker conscious of 
the Negro and his desire to contribute to the war effort 
We are one-tenth of the workers in Kansas City and we 
offer our skills, experience and manpower to our govern- 
ment in this national crisis.” 

The Mayor, in indorsing the campaign, praised the 
loyalty of Negro workers and urged that they be given 
greater employment opportunity. 

Thomas A. Webster, executive secretary of the Urban 
League of Kansas City, completed ten years of service 
with the organization on April 1. 

Since the National Urban League, of which the 
Kansas City League is an affiliate, launched its cam- 


paign on March 30, with the Honorable Wendell L 
Willkie accepting the first packet, 100,000 matches have 
been distributed in the nation-wide campaign 


. o * 


OPPORTUNITY'S EDITOR APPOINTED 
TO STATE WAR COUNCIL 

Elmer Anderson Carter, editor of Opportunity and a 
member of the Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board, 
Department of Labor, State of New York, was recently 
appointed by Governor Herbert H. Lehman to the newly 
created State War Council. 

The other members of the Council are: John M 
Hancock, of the War Industries Board; Dr. Carl E 
Ladd, dean of the State College of Agriculture ; Thomas 
J. Lyons, president of the State Federation of Labor; 
Thomas A. Morgan, president of Sperry Corporation, 
New York; Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, regional director 
of the Social Security Board; Paul Schoellkopf, presi- 
dent of the Niagara Hudson Company ; Gustave A. Stre- 
bel, president of the State Industrial Union Council ; 
A. F. Sulzer, vice president of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, and Charles E. Wilson, president of the General 


Electric Company 
* * * 


OWEN DODSON TO JOIN 
HAMPTON STAFF 

The appointment of Owen Dodson, outstanding young 
poet and playwright, as an instructor in the Hampton 
Institute Communications Center, was announced on 
April 29 by Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, president of the 
college 

Mr. Dodson, a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., received 
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C. A. Franklin, editor of Kansas City Call, presentin 
Urban League matches to Mayor John B. Gage, Kansa 
City, M 


his undergraduate training at Bates College and 
his M.A 
the Hampton Institute faculty in June and will be in 
charge of the theatre workshop course for teachers 


degree in fine arts at Yale He joins 


the summer session 

Two of his plays, “Divine Comedy” and “Garden 
of Time,” have been given as major productions at 
Yale University. Original Dodson plays have been given 
at Bates, Brooklyn, and Talladega colleges and Howard 
and Atlanta universities 

For the past four summers, Mr. Dodson has been or 
the faculty of the Atlanta University summer school of 
the theatre, and for the past two years has been 
assistant director Since 1939 he has been on the 
faculty of Spelman College. He has done radio work 
in New York and New Haven 

As a permanent member of the Hampton Institut 
Communications Center staff, Mr. Dodson will teach 
courses in acting, play production, and play writing, 
und will direct production of radio dramas for broad- 
casting activities on the campus dormitory-wired radio 
station and in programs over local networks. He will 
also be in charge of a touring company of Hampton 
students who will give plays for soldiers in the Hamp- 
ton Roads area 

2. 2 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY TRUSTEES ELECT 
MUSIC SCHOOL DEAN 

Warner Lawson, former director of the School of 
Music at Fisk University and at present director of music 
at A. and T. College, Greensboro, N. C., was elected 
dean of the School of Music of Howard University by 





the Trustee Board recently. Mr. Lawson is a graduate 
of Fisk, Yale and Harvard universities. 

A. PHILIP RANDOLPH APPOINTED TO 

N. Y. CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 


On April 26, Mayor F. H. LaGuardia announced the 


ointment of A. Philip Randolph, international presi- 
t of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, as a 
iber of the New York City Housing Authority. At 
same time, a new chairman and another new mem- 
were appointed to the Authority. The chairman is 
imond Borgia Butler, law professor, lawyer and prom- 
nt Catholic layman; the other new member is Com- 
sioner William Wilson, of the Department of Housing 
d Buildings 
he chairman and members of the Housing Author 
are appointed for five-year terms, and serve wit! 
alary 


* * * 


FORMER COLLEGE PROFESSOR APPOINTED 
ARCHIVES ASSISTANT 


Harold I 


tical science at Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. ¢ 


Pinkett, former professor of history 
ist been appointed archives assistant at the N 
1 Archives in Washington, D. ( He 
the Office of the Director of Records Acc 
nd Preservation to assist in classifying aces 
Archives, the United States Gov 
of documents. He 
appointed with professional 
chives, which is unde 
Archivist of the United State 
M Pinkett is a grac 
ceived the Master 
of Pennsylvania 


te work in history at 


Harold T. Pinkett 


Blackstone St 


inderson 


MRS. CHARLOTTE ANDERSON ELECTED 
TO COMMUNITY SERVICE BOARD 


Iw 
April 9 tl 
wife of D 
board of 


Anderson 


formed 


Association for Improving the Conditior 


and the Charity Organization Society 


Emma Bugbee, of the New York Herald Tribune 
selectior of M 
derson in the April 13 issue of that paper, and 


voted considerable spac to the 


“Long active in charitable work, Mrs. Anderson 
a specialized knowledge to the society's deliberations 
time when it is spending a considerable part of its 


for family service and health work in Harlem 


“Mrs. Anderson’s view of these problems is griml 
realistic. Only improved economic conditions can 


material relief to het people . she thinks 


“Born in Georgia, Mrs 
Paine College, 


chairman of the Harlem Girl Scouts since 1933, and a 


Anderson was educated 


Augusta She has been sectional 


member of the Harlem Committee of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association for eight years 

. She is also secretary of the board of trustees of the 
Colored Orphan Asylum; a member of the Welfar: 
Council’s Committee on the Needs of Negro Children, 
and chairman of the Local School Board No. 12 
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A LADY WRITES 
A LETTER 

We publish this letter which was printed in the form 
of an advertisement in one of the daily papers of 
Tucson, Arizona. Mrs. McCormick informs us that her 
letter received an overwhelming response from the citi- 
zens of Tucson, who apparently were fearful lest a large 
recreation center for the 10,000 Negro troops who are 
to be stationed at Fort Huachuca should be erected in 
that city. This letter gives an insight of the state of rac 
relations in Arizona as well as the method which might 
be used in other cities and sections, that is, a forthright 


appeal to America’s sense of fair play 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Dear Fellow-Countrymen 

It seems to me that most of us are not quite clear 
as to what kind of a Negro center is under discussion 
for this city. It is such a tiny humble place for $40 
a month where a black boy on leave can wash his hands 
and eat a sandwich and find a friendly face A public 
place cannot be supervised, and a colored Y.W.C.A., 
and a colored Y.M.C.A. worker, would be paid out of 
the U.S.O. funds. 

It is not the fifty thousand recreation center which 
was rejected some months ago. It is an entirely new 
proposition. It is a comfort station, plus a little fun 
and a littl kindness. The colored boy can't use the 
comfort stations of white people. Are we going to re 
fuse him any comfort station at all outside of a saloon 

I don't think that the small and fiery group, some 
twenty-five or thirty of us who met in the Social Plan- 
ning Committee, understood exactly what it was that 
we were voting on. Most of the men had come deter- 
mined to vote against the large center and there was so 


? 


much speech-making with an ardent and delightful little 
man with white hair, whom I never saw before, thump- 
ing his cane enthusiastically at each speech that it was 
hard to realize that the issue had changed from the 
large recreation center to a very small and humble 
drop-in center 

Mr. Barfield very sensibly asked the speaker to state 


the proposition definitely. “What is the setup, how big 
is it?” Then Mr. Beresford told the committee what 
it was: A small center to take care of the boys sta- 
tioned mainly in Tucson. Very few boys can come 
from Fort Huachuca because all soldiers are limited to 
a six-hour leave, and the automobile situation now in 
itself prevents travel. 

But when the standing vote was called for, the ques- 
tion in the minds of the committee still seemed, I think, 
to be centered on the large center I don’t think we 
had time to bridge the emotional gap into an entirely 
new question, that of a small center which is now be- 
fore the public 

Also the group was sincerely anxious as to whether 
we would be overrun from Fort Huachuca and whether 
it would affect real estate values. Most tourists come 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. The 
ones I’ve seen feel troubled and sad. I don’t honestly 
think that being fair and kind to the Negro will ever 
hurst the rental of any Tucson house. 

The shortage in cars and in hours of leave answers 
the question of being over-run, and I think anyone who 
has ever visited Miami, Palm Beach, Bermuda, Havana, 
Jamaica, Asheville, Hot Springs, any of the eastern re- 
sorts, will remember that they saw a great many more 
Negroes than we have and that it has never yet kept 
any tourists away. The Negroes were part of the mel- 
low southern picturesqueness of the place. We liked 
seeing them. And a Negro in uniform is a fine and 
touching sight. 

The U.S.O. raised money from all the people all over 
the country for fe recreation of all the soldiers. It 
didn’t raise money from the white people and refuse it 
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from the colored people. The colored man and won 
contributed to the fund just as you and I did. Fr, 
this fund the city of Tucson is now offered the ma 
tenance expense, the salaries and rent and equipm 
for a small colored drop-in center 

The Chamber of Commerce and the City Cour 
and the public in general will, I know, when that qu 
tion is clear to them want to have the Colored B 
have this touch of warmth before they go out to strar 
and lonely places to fight and perhaps die for us 

So why do I lie awake nights and get up at fi 
o'clock in the morning to write you this appeal ? 
know that the boys will get their center, if I never | 
a hand. Aroused committees over the city are work 
on it, the Eastern tourists who rent large houses wa 
it, it is inevitably the will of the people. So why d 
put an advertisement in the paper? 

Because it doesn’t seem enough that the soldiers sh 
finally, in two months or a year, have their center 
is, I think, terribly important for morale for them 
know that the Citizens of Tucson, that the tourists, th 
the Chamber of Commerce WANT them to have it 

That they should know that there are white peop 
who are unhappy if they are lonely or uncared fe 
White people who cannot rest if colored soldiers ¢ 
without the recreation that all the people in the countr 
raised money that they should have 

Of the many colored boys in Fort Huachuca, ver 
few will be able physically to get here A sold 
doesn't walk a hundred miles on a six-hour leave. B 
whether they do not come because they know that it 
impossible from a military shortage of time and tir 
to get here, or whether they feel that they are despise: 
und rejected of men, that is what will make a differenc 
in the hearts of every one of those soldiers and of th: 
relatives and friends 

If we betray our colored soldiers we will send ecac 
one out with a drop of poison and despair in his heart 
We will be doing what Hitler wants so much for 
to do, dividing ourselves 

Friends, fellow citizens, we are at war Ev 
we do and say and decide should be tested by 
question 

IS WHAT I AM DOING HELPING HITLER OR 
HELPING AMERICA? 

Please vote on the following space and put it in ar 
envelope and mail it. Please let us show our soldiers 
clearly how the heart of Tucson, how the will of the 
people stands on this question. I will see that the 
Chamber of Commerce gets the ballots. 

Please mark it if you are a resident 

Please mark it if you are a winter visitor 

Please mark it if you are a white soldier, and want 
other soldiers to have a square deal 

Please mark it whoever you are 

Your fellow-citizen, 


ADA P. McCORMICK 


Mail This Ballot at Once to 
Mrs. Frep C. McCormick, 
P. O. Box 4515, 
University Station, Tucson, Arizona. 

Do I want the Negro soldier who is going to fieht 
and perhaps be killed for our country to have a 
small rented place at once, that he can go to on 
leave, and find a washstand he has a right to use, 
and a sandwich he has a right to eat, and a girl of 
his own race that he has a right to talk to 


NAME 

YES 
ADDRESS 

NO 0 
Mark the ballot anyway and send 
it in—if you feel like it, please also 
put in your name as it counts mor 
with the city fathers. Letters to 
the Voice of the People help to 
—if you have extra energy. 





MES. MABEL K. STAUPERS NAMED TO 
NURSES’ AIDE STEERING COMMITTEE 


irs. Mabel K. Staupers was recently appointed by 
Winthrop W. Aldrich to the steering committee of 
volunteer nurses’ aides campaign of the Greater New 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office in cooperation 
the American Red Cross, the United Hospital Fund 
of New York and the Department of Hospitals. 

Mrs. Staupers is the executive secretary of the Na- 
il Association of Colored Graduate Nurses, Inc., 

th headquarters in New York City 


* * * 


FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 
BANS EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION 


[he Federal Public Housing Authority in the National 
ousing Agency has issued Order No. 6, providing 
nst discrimination in employment on all defense 
sing constructed under the Lanham Act. The order 
signed by Leon H. Keyserling, Acting Federal Public 
ing Commissioner, and the regulation reads as 
llows 
Non-discrimination in Employment. There shall be 
no discrimination by reason of race, creed, color, national 
origin or political affiliations, in the employment of per- 
, qualified by training and experience, for work in 
the development of defense housing at the sites thereof 
In order to ascertain compliance with the foregoing 
truction, in respect to Negro labor, it is require d that 
Contracting officers in charge of the development 
f defense housing affected by said instruction 
a. Submit to cach contractor engaged in con 
structing any such defense housing the percentag: 
of Negro skilled and unskilled labor in the bocal- 
ity of the project, as reflected by the Federal 
Census, and other relevant data, as determined 
by the Federal Public Housing Commissioner 
b. Require cach contractor engaged in con- 
structing any such defense housing to indicate 
by notation (W for non-Negro, N for Negro) on 
payroll forms required to be submitted to the 
Government, the race of each laborer, skilled or 
unskilled, listed on such payroll forms; and 
c. Ascertain and report to the Federal Public 
Housing Commissioner at the end of each 4-week 
period of such construction, the respective 
amounts paid by each such contractor during 
such period as wages, for work in the develop- 
ment of the defense housing undertaken at the 
sites thereof, to (i) non-Negro skilled labor (ir- 
: (ii) Negro skilled 
labor (irrespective of individual trades) ; (iii) 
non-Negro unskilled labor; and (iv) Negro un- 
skilled labor 
‘2. If the percentages of the total amounts so paid 
for all skilled labor and for all unskilled labor that are 
paid, respectively, to the Negro skilled and unskilled 
labor approximate the respective percentages of Negro 
skilled and unskilled laborers in the locality (as sub- 
mitted to the contractor by the contracting officer), 
there shall be deemed to be prima facie evidence that the 
contractor is not discriminating against Negro labor. 
Otherwise, or if any contractor shall fail or refuse to 
make the payroll notations hereinbefore referred to, the 


respective of individual trades 


contracting officer shall investigate and report the rea 
sons therefor to the Federal Public Housing Commis- 
sioner. 

“3. As used in this directive, the term 
shall include subcontractors 


ntractor 


* * * 


NEGRO TEACHERS INTEGRATED INTO 
OMAHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


From the Omaha Branch of the N.AA.C.P.. we 
learn that the Omaha School Board recently adopted 
the resolution quoted below, which resulted in the ap 
pointment of Eugene Skinner as an instructor in physi 
cal education. Mr. Skinner became the first Negro reg 
ular teacher in more than thirty years and the third 
in the history of the Omaha school system 


A RESOLUTION PASSED BY OMAHA 
SCHOOL BOARD 

Whereas the colored people of Omaha comprise about 
one-seventeenth (1/17) of the population, and 

Whereas in several Omaha schools the population i 
almost wholly colored, and 

Whereas the colored people are responding fairly and 
rateably to the call for service to their country in it 
hour of danger, and 

Whereas the employment of additional qualified per- 
sons on the teachers and custodial staff would inspire 
and hearten the colored people and would be simple 
justice; therefore, be it resolved that the application 
of colored persons who are qualified under the rules and 
regulations of the Board of Education be received and 
considered and accepted on the same basis as all other 
applications up to a point of fair proportionate repre- 
sentation ; also that the same principles be applied in the 
selections of custodial employment 

I offer the foregoing resolution and move that it be 
referred to the Instruction Committee for consideratior 
and report 

(‘Signed GEORGE M TUNISON 

March 31, 1942 


SOHO HOUSE MAKES NEW FRIENDS 


(Continued from Page 147 


quainted, the bonds holding clubs together are 
often weak. The membership rolls of many clubs 
have been quite changeable. Leaders have been 
careful to be sensitive and adaptable to these 


community “growing pains.” The Residents’ 
Councils, and other adult groups, have called 
on Community House staff workers to help with 
special projects, such as Christmas parties; to 
provide an impartial chairman for a nominat- 
ing convention; and to give other specialized 
help. 

With all community resources being mar- 
shaled in the work of civilian defense, Soho 
Community House is already finding many op- 
portunities to deepen and enlarge its relation- 
ships with neighbors, now under the tension of 
war. Its staff will continue to work for greater 
tolerance and mutual acceptance among people 
of various creeds, races, and national culture 
groups. In short, they propose to cooperate with 
all of their neighbors in defending the “home 
front” of the American Spirit. 





New Books on Our Bookshelf 


Haitian Ways 


ScD _ 
pce - inn = 
CV/FLE. ’ es Y&. Leyour 


Yale Un ess. 1941. $4.00 


aren a good many decades of sensationalism, 
d 
travelog 


ae, and specialized interpretations of Haiti 

it is good to see a book which attempts to portray the 

ness of Haitian life. It is called The Haitian 

Its author, Dr. James G. Levburn of Yale Uni- 

is a current winner of one of the John Anisfield 

annually to authors of books judged to 

ed much to the literature and scholar- 

relations The sdges* are quoted as de- 

volume as a “comprehensive, penctrating 

nd well-documented study that will remain for years 

standard authority Subject to various reservations, 

the opinion must be that of anyone familiar with Haitiar 
life 

Literature dealing with Haiti has gone through a 

umber of rather well-defined phases. For a long while 
ifter Haitian independence foreign observers were either 
harshly critical of or offensively patronizing toward the 
ways of the Negro Republic. Later on, well into this 
century, Haiti was portrayed as a land of “voodoo,” and 
with the exception of a relatively few accounts was 
unscrupulously misrepresented in a hundred cheaply 
sensational ways. Only in the last few years has Haitian 
literature, as a whole, become more responsible. The 
Haitian People probably gives a more inclusive picture 
than most available material, and for such service does 
merit special recognition. 

Utilizing a historical approach, Dr. Leyburn discusses 
various phenomena of contemporary Haiti with generally 
keen insight. “Caste” lines, Haitian agrarian economics, 
Vodun and the Catholic Church, domestic problems and 
traditions, the state of modern politics, health, and edu- 
cation are all gone into with precision and thorough- 
ness. He demonstrates that the seed of the caste-like 
division between Haitian classes was sown in slavery and 
in the first vears of freedom, and that, to some extent 
at least, the élite group as well as the peasantry is a 
victim of historical forces. “Caste” is a thing that must 
impress every visitor to the Republic of Haiti. A man 
belongs to one group or the other, and there is little in 
common between them except their history 

The peasant (and urban laborer) speaks Creole, while 
the upper-class citizen speaks French; the peasant tills 
the soil, cuts the cane, and makes things with his hands, 
while the upper-class citizen engages in professions and 
politics and strives toward an intellectual and culturally 
decorated life; the peasant typically owns little land or 
none at all, while the man of the élite owns such large 
lands and enterprises as are not foreign-controlled ; the 
peasant tends to be black, the man of the élite light; 
the peasant is mainly unlettered and barefoot, while the 
upper-class citizen is well attired, and equipped with 
French, American, or Haitian (such as there is) higher 


*Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor of Sociology at 
New York University; Dr. Henry Seidel Canby; and 
Donald Young, of the Social Science Research Council. 
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the élite citizen draws on the Western W 
ideas, while the peasant draws upon his 


irces and deep traditions 


moving across the line from one group to 


Theoretically there 


t the movement is difficult and fraught 
A peasant can get rich if he ts 

not make him elit 

inspoken qualificatior 


ceeded onl 


‘ f 


equis good famil 
to be alien to the Haitiar 
sider the peasantry to 
a dark, un-Christian, and savage past. lo 
Haitian People is to see the Black Repul 
tural land, with the poverty-stricken mass 
way and the élite another Whether the term ca 
justified every reader will determine for himself 
In a factual but sometimes cloquent manner Dr 

mm points out that the great social problems of 
are overpopulation, health, and education. The ens 
of the state are disease, malnutrition, and illiteracy 
fifth column is constituted of citizens, politicians, 
clerics who aid and abet these enemies. loo lat 
mention in The Haitian People comes the recent offi 
crusade of the government, élite, and churches agair 
the folk religion and practices known as Vodun. In Port 
au-Prince a few months ago hundreds of drums ar 
other articles of Afro-Haitian religious worship wer 
burned by the police after having been seized in per 
emptory raids against an unoffending and long-sufferi: 
population. Such crusades are usually defended on th: 
ground that Vodun is superstitious and savage, and th 
the people are being “educated” and “civilized B 
this is a feeble answer to the challenge of poverty and 
illiteracy. Worse than feeble, it is insincere Giv 
means to sustain health and life, to read and write, t 
learn more and more about agriculture and crafts, ar 
to participate politically in the solution of his ow: 
problems, the peasant would no longer lean heavily upx 
Vodun. Dr. Leyburn correctly surmises that Vodun 
appeal “will remain so long as education and medici: 
are not extended to the whole countryside. 

The phenomenon of Vodun is treated in The Haitian 
People in a way calculated to dispel many old and 


” 


current misconceptions as to what it is and what it 
means. Traced historically through slavery and freedon 
it attains a kind of continuity and reasonableness that 
one does not sense in most other descriptions. It as 
sumes, too, its proper proportions within the extensis 
and complicated framework of Haitian life. Possibly thi 
section, as well as certain others, is overwritten, with 
too much dependence on other works and on consulta- 
tions with Haitian students of Vodun. Much of the 
description and explanatory matter found here adds little 
to anthropological knowledge, and the author does not 
adequately explain (tantalizingly, sometimes) how some 
of his information was gathered and from what sources 
One cannot avoid the impression that an unduly larg: 





n of the parts dealing with Vodun is a redigest 
ent work in the field by Herskovits, Price-Mars, 
on, Dorsainvil, and others. Certainly some of th: 

ats appear to be the result of inadequate per- 


nvestigation. Dr. Leyburn asserts, for example 


» the spirits not drawn from Christianity 

‘loa’ is applied. There seem in general to be 
lasses of these those who have an Africa: 

gin and those with a Haitian background only 
former group is called ‘Rada, and the latter 
Petro As might be logically deduced, cer- 
powerful ancestors become deified as Pétro loa 

145-6 


mn good ground when he states that the Rada 

ts have taken into their midst names that suggest 

parts of Africa (failing, however, to note the im- 

ance of the Yoruhas But when he implies that th- 

a represent Africa while the Pétro loa are of 

tian origin it is clear he is not aware that the Pétro 

1s simply a branch of the Congo “cult,” and that 

mg its pantheon are countless names of African pro- 

ence The Rada spirits, no less than the Pétro, are 
etimes recruited from among deified ancestry 

\gain, in attempting to demonstrate the influence of 

Catholic Church and the weakness of African tradi- 


in matters concerning burial, Dr. Leyburn states 


The kind of treatment given a corpse depends 
spon the kind of death he died: a person struck 
lightning for example, would have no ceremonies 


t all, for lightning is an act of God p. 156 


Haitian mind all deaths are the act of God, eves 
magic, poison, or accident may have played 
Why then should the corpse be treated so dif- 
in this case? The answer would appear to li: 
Yor ibas 


all burial ceremonies for persons killed by lightnir 


custom of the Nagos of dispe neir 


individuals being considered enemies of the lightnins 
( hango 
ne's feelings that Dr. L 
good faith are fed | by such minor 
as, “There no snakes in Hait 


and “sometimes rattles embroid 


has accepted mu 


on the beat drums] p. 15 


not only common, but commonly encountered 
gourd rattle, it is the most essential and fun- 
tal instrument of Haitian music, singing and drum 
both being dependent upon the rhythmic patter 
by it 
While it is obvious to any reader that the author ha 
trong affection and sympathy for the Haitian people, 
and that he wishes to say for them what they are too 
inarticulate to say, and while the synthesis of scholarly 
aterial is distinguished, there is nonetheless a sense of 
nsufficiency lingering after the last page is read. Ons 
wonders whether it may not be that the writing, afte: 
all, was done from an insular intellectual position de- 
spite geographical proximity to the subject. As one 
reader put it, Dr. Leyburn seems to have the sense but 
not the feel of Haitian life 
Yet “comprehensive, penetrating, and  well-docu- 
nented” the book remains, and a valuable addition to 
the growing scholarship of Haitian ways. 


HAROLD COURLANDER 


Socio-Economic Conditions Among 
Negroes in Johnstown, Pennsytvania 


URSUANT to a gencral plan 

State Department of Welfare, a group 
Negro residents of Johnstown, Pa.. formed ar 
Racial Commission in 1940 with representative 
leaders to promote the welfare of the colored populat 
in the community. The first concrete act of this com- 
mission was the authorization of a Negro survey 
its auspices and financed by Johnstown newspapers 
services of Miss Florence M. Hornback, Dean of 
School of Social Service, Xavier University, were 
gaged and a staff composed mainly of volunteers 
about the task of collecting data in the metropolitar 
area represented by the City of Johnstowr Franklis 
Dale. and East Conemaugh Boroughs 


The analysis and interpretation of the data in the 


resulting report is primarily the work of Miss Horr 


back, easily recognizable as the product of an academix 
social work background. The volume begins promising! 


with a review of the confusion prevalent in the c 
munity with regard to the conditions and needs of th: 
Negro population A brief sketch of the physical er 
vironment and historical background of the present Neer 
However, the present 


reviewer was somewhat surprised by the smal] repre 


population is highly informative 


tation of Negroes in the total populatior 


1 ¢ 
area, approximating one percent, or - 


The report is divided into five parts si 
ways to a thesis or dissertation. Of the 20 
are devoted to highly detailed and elementary tabl 
The meat of the report is contained in a mere 50 pag 
In all fairness to Miss Hornback, however, she modest 
prefaced her analysis with the statement that th 
methods used in the survey merely permitted the hr 
ings to form the basis of further study Furthermo 
the report is almost ent rely the prod wt 
due to the limitations of recorded materi 
jects of inquiry for the entire populatior 
of racial breakdown in the statistical data 

During a five-day period the staff of interviev 
visited 408 houscholds in the survey are reaching 
persons representing practically complete coverage 
formation was received regarding 493 famil) 
858 children and 180 boarders and lodgers. In 
brief summary of the data obtained certain observ 
tions were highlighted. It was discovered that pred: 
termined conclusions were correct in the assertion that 


Negroes in the community were not disproportionate] 
represented in the use of the services and facilities of 
public and private social agencies. The crime ratio 
among Negroes, in contrast to large congested urba: 
centers, was approximately normal. The general healt! 
of the Negro child compared very favorably with that of 
the white. However, the case load of dependent children 
for Cambria County was 10.6 percent Negro as com- 


pared with a total population representation of onr 
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percent, and juvenile delinquency was three times 
normal. 

Negroes in the survey area are comparatively stable 
residents but are confined to certain residential dis- 
tricts and certain buildings within those districts, mostly 
slum areas. The majority of the homes are in disrepair. 
Community services are inadequate in these districts and 
many areas are health menaces to the entire community 
In 1941 only a small percentage of the heads of homes 
were reported unemployed 

However, the average wage was $26.29 and while the 
men receive wages on a par with white workers in the 
same occupation, there is little opportunity for occupa 
tional training or chance for advancement. Recreation 
for the Negro community is a nonentity as far as dive 
ihed activities are concerned. Negro children are slight- 
ly better off than the total group, but the lack of supe: 
vised recreation offers a handicap in city playground 
Health conditions among the Negro residents were difh 
cult to discover due to restricted use of available health 
facilities and the dearth of data on the subject. I: 
closing her analysis Miss Hornback reports that there 
leadership within the Negro group but because of mi 
nority status and the lack of economic or political powcr 
there is the inclination for the status quo. 

Ihe conclusions of the report might well be considered 
a brief sociological treatise running the gamut of the 
isual subjects of study from a general point of view 
The few direct references to the Negro problem in 
Johnstown point to the typical situation found in any 
small northern community The body of the report 


closes with the following recommendations 


The establishment of a permanent fact-finding 

agency 

A public and private housing program for Johns- 

town including slum reclamation 

An adequate school program. 

Employment security and industrial opportunity. 

Greater social consciousness on the part of the 

church and ministry 

An adequate recreation program. 

4 health survey as the basis for a continuous 

health education program 

Despite the shortcomings of the Johnstown survey it 

will form the basis for community enlightenment and 
create a consciousness of Negro minority problems and 
needs as a directive for social action. The Inter-Raciai 
Commission and Johnstown newspapers are deserving of 
community gratitude for the promotion of this beginning 
survey 


JULE K. LOTT. 


Yankee Politics 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR. {A Ph.D. Disserta- 
ion). By Brother J. Robert Lane, F.S.C., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1941. $2.00. 


HE author planned to present political developments 
during the Civil War. His preliminary research 
indicated that the history of Connecticut after 1850 
had been neglected. Thus, instead of just an intro- 
ductory paragraph on the period 1850-1860, the first 
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four chapters have been devoted to this pre-war de« 
In these chapters the formation of the Republ 
Party; the rise and fall of the Know Nothing P 
and several other smaller groups; and the death of 
Whig Party are given together with “an insight 

the spirit of Connecticut politics.” The remaining 
treat the Civil War period, giving numerous and 
times confusing details of political maneuvers 

manipulations and their relation to the events of 
Civil War. The political alignments and ramifica 
of issues are presented as they relate to local, state 

national problems 

I he anti-slavery crusade, begun when Ninctee 
Century humanitarianism in America was at its he 

was almost forced to beg for a following until 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 gave it an impetus wi 
made slavery the chief issue in every state during 
decade which followed Research by your revi 
revealed that Connecticut constitution, which gra 
iffrage to everyone, was changed in 1818 to ex 
ill except every white citizen At this t 
Connecticut was the only New England state not 
ng suffrage to the Negro. As late as 1847 an att 
to extend this suffrage was defeated. Connecticut 
also the only New England state in which slavery les 
existed as late as 1848, although a gradual pla: 
emancipation had been instituted as early as 1784. Y 
reviewer desired to read Dector Lane's dissertation 
earch of reasons for action with regard to Nee 
suffrage on the part of Connecticut contrary to that 
her sister states in this area. Doctor Lane, in his maze 
of political intrigues, points out the respect of New 
England interests for southern tradition “Perhaps the 
most important article shipped from Connecticut 
the carriage . .. ‘more than three-fourths . of 
three million dollars annually returned to New Haven 
from the carriage business comes from pro-slavery patror 
age The men who contribute most liberally to 
building of our churches and the salaries of our clerg 
men are the men who rely most for their business on th 
pro-slavery customers in the southern country.’ What 
said of New Haven may be said of nearly all the mar 
facturing interests in the state ( shoe makers, harnes 
makers, leather dealers, shirtmakers, manufacturers 
clothing and rubber goods, metallic goods, furnitur 
and agricultural implements 

Ihe author’s work has taken much from newspaper 
accounts of incidents in this period, which accounts 
has verified from source materials such as diaries, privat 
letters, etc. In the appendix, the author gives each news 
paper by name and its political color. This data given 
near the opening of the work would have facilitated the 
mental labor of the reader not familiar with the politi 
cal alignment of the newspaper editors of that day. 

As an academic study, it, without doubt, indicates 
the research ability of the student, but its mass of de- 
tails beclouds the story, which your reviewer feels 
could have been presented clearer by greater use of the 
appendix. This dissertation, of course, is documented 
and indexed. 

Although it is generally accepted that the capital “N 
is used in the word Negro, there has been an oversight 
in the case of this work. 

WARREN M. BANNER 





4 NEGRO CITIZEN OF SOVIET 
GEORGIA 
Continued from Page 149 
at. The promised education was forgotten to- 
eether with the other promises. My mother and 
I never saw each other again. My work was 
nenial and my Georgian master, like my Persian 
nasters, used me as an object of sport. 

Then the Revolution came, but Georgia fell 
into the hands of the Mensheviks who held the 
country for three years. My master Kimshia- 
shvili, joined the Menshevik cavalry. As before 
he had me follow him on the white donkey. 

‘Finally the Mensheviks were defeated. 
Georgia became a Soviet Republic. If this 
meant real freedom and a new life for the 
Georgians you can imagine what a liberation 
it meant for me. 

“To be accepted as an equal, to live as a 
human being and not as an object of sport for 
bored rich people--that was a dream fulfill- 
ment. You can understand with what eagerness 
I volunteered in the Red Army. 

“My Red Army service was the happiest 
period of my life. I had comradeship, I had 
friendship. I had an opportunity to realize my 
capacities. I realized at last my own and my 
mother’s ambition. It was to see me educated 
that she let me go from her side. Now, though 
in a manner and with a completeness she never 
could have dreamed of, her hopes were fulfilled. 
I received an education, I learned to read and 
to write. I learned something of history, was 
able to understand something of the political 
and economic problems of my Soviet country 
and of the world. 

“I also learned how to handle machinery for 
which I showed an aptitude. This was to lead 
me to my present work, that of a fire fighter. 
I am now a member of the Fire Department 
of Tbilisi.” 

* 

From Bashir Shambe’s associates one can sup- 
plement the story he left in modest outline. 
Shambe joined the Young Communist League 
in 1923. His abilities speedily brought him to 
the leading position in the local organization, 
that of Secretary. Soon after he was elected to 
the Tbilisi Soviet. 

In 1928 he was admitted to the Communist 
Party and had soon risen to leading positions. 
The recent government award he received was 

popular event in Tbilisi. Tbilisi, the capital 
of the Georgian Soviet Republic, and _ historic 
center of a proud people, counts the Negro 
Bashir Shambe as one of its most distinguished 
citizens. 

Reprinted, with permission, from the February, 1942, 
issue of Soviet Russia Today. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—_f> —— 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—_o—_ 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 








It Pays to Advertise in 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


Write for Rate Card 
Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Works Degree 
Summer Sessions—1942—Ten Weeks 
First Session—June 8-July 11 
Second Session—July 13-August 15 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W.. Atlanta, Georgia 














